FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD
become sentimental or emotional. He had so strong
a desire for clarity that he could not help making
everything clear to his listeners, and where he could
not, he would frankly point out the obscurities of
the problem. In order to make his points clear and
concrete he was fond of adducing analogies from
everyday life. In a lecture given in 1915, where he
was discussing the pl&ce of onanism in childhood
and in the life of the adult, he first waived all moral
evaluations of this sexual activity and insisted on
considering the problem only from the standpoint
of purpose. He drew the following analogy:  " Bow
and arrow were once, in prehistoric times, man's
only weapon, or at any rate his best weapon.  But
what would you say if a French soldier of today went
into battle with bow and arrow instead of a rifle ?**
In the discussions which followed lectures of
the Psycho-Analytical Society he was usually the last
to speak.  He rarely failed to find a friendly word
for the analyst who had lectured, but he also freely
offered criticism which was always suaviter in modo,
fortiter in re.   I remember a lecture by a young
colleague which, instead of being an examination
of the problem, presented merely pretentious plans
for the treatment of scientific questions. During the
lecture Freud, who sat next to me, slipped me a sheet
of paper on which he had written, " Does reading
menus fill your stomach ? "
In the midst of a serious discussion he would
often surprise us with a humorous remark. In a
lecture before the Vienna Psycho-Analytical Society
the New York analyst, Dr. Feigenbaum, once
showed that even the speaking of intentional non-
sense, which often happens in card playing, for
example, can by analytic study be shown to convey
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